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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 210.) 
Syria, Banks of the Leontes, June 1, 1853. 

The harbour of Tyre, which reminded me, on a 
miniature scale, of that of Alexandria, was formed 
originally by an island; but was extended and 
completed by a sea-wall of immense strength. The 
ancient city, which is now all swept away by the 
destructive influences of war, barbarism and time, 
was built chiefly upon the shore, and not upon the 
island. This old and flourishing place, renowned 
for its commerce and arts, was destroyed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the Assyrian king,—or at least that 
portion of it which was built upon the main land, 
—d73 years before the time of Christ. A little 
wore than two hundred years after, the insular 
tity, or that portion which was built upon the 
veighbouring island, was attacked and taken by 
Alexander the Great, after a siege of eight months. 
Making use of the materials of the first city, which 
vere scattered in fragments upon the shore, he con- 
structed a vast mole, two hundred feet in breadth, 
which extended from the continent to the island. 
The sands have drifted over this great work; and 


thus the ancient island, which is at the distance of| 


a half or three-fourths of a mile from the shore, is 
converted into a peninsula, upon which the modern 
tity of Tyre now stands. ‘Treading literally in 
the steps of the Macedonian conqueror, we passed 
sowly over the isthmus, and went through and 
around the city. ‘There are still some remains of 
commerce here. A few small vessels were in the 
harbour. The tide had receded; and the rocks 
were laid bare. Upon these rocks the fisherman 
spreads his nets. All around the city,—on the 
sandy shore and the sea-beaten rocks,—were melan- 
tholy evidences of the wealth and gigantic labours 
of other days ;—fragments of walls and of number- 
less large and beautiful columns, which seemed still 
tohave a voice and to utter the story of their 
greatness and their degradation. 

On this spot, before the city of Alexandria had 
a being, was the centre of ancient commerce. 
Tyre was the London of ancient days. Situated 
at the head of the great sea, midway between the 
old pillars of Hercules on the one hand, and the 

ersian Gulf and the Indian Seas on the other, 
she held her commercial dominion for nearly a 
thousand years. In these streets walked the mer- 
chants of Egypt. The loaded camels of Judea and 
Damascus kueeled at her gates. On these waters 
tose the masts of Lebanon; and the sea foamed 
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under the stroke of oars made from the oaks of|tion, but on the principle of a true but mysterious 
Bashan. The loud sound of her sailors’ voices|sympathy; and accordingly there is a truth and 
echoed over the great sea-wall of her harbour, as|life in nature, resulting from its correspondence 
they came in from distant Spain and barbarous, with man. Does not the fibrous root of trees and 
Grecian isles. Arabia poured her spices and balm | plants, as if it were a thing of thought and intel- 
and frankincense into her lap. The ivory and the|ligence, seek the earth and water which are most 
costly woods of the Persian Gulf adorned her pa-! appropriate to it. Does not the plant itself, seek- 
laces. The mother of arts, she clothed the world |ing to realize the beauties and harmonies of growth, 
in her linen and purple. The mother of knowledge,|creep along the ground with the same object; 
she sent her Cadmus to teach mankind the mystery | Does not the flower turn towards the sun? Every- 
of letters. States, cities, were born in her bosom. | thing shows that nature has a true life, an instine- 
She built Carthage, the powerful rival of Rome,|tive but silent intelligence, and also a triumphant 
from the treasures of her wealth and love. And|beauty, which crowns and perfects that life ;— 
the cities of Cadiz in Spain, and Utica in Africa| though now, in consequence of the crimes and sor- 
were among her children. But to-day how changed | rows which she witnesses, she hides herself in her 
is all this? sad garments of barrenness and mourning. The 

With deep interest the traveller looks upon the|divine principle of sympathy has been violated. 
remains of this great but fallen city. He beholds|She has been struck and wounded in the heart. 
it a mighty and a memorable desolation. It was|Such, and so wide-spread are the miseries which 
predicted that it should be so. Speaking in the/flow from sin. ” " * ” 
language of the prophet Ezekiel, God is represented 
as addressing Tyre in terms which indicate his dis- 
pleasure. “ Behold I am against thee, Oh Tyrus, 
and will cause many nations to come up against 
thee, as the sea causeth his waves to come up. And 
they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break 
down her towers. I will also scrape her dust from 
her, and make her like the top of a rock. It shall 
be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of 
the sea.” 

It is thus, that nations and cities, one after an- 
other, have perished and passed away. Since I 
left Europe,—and Europe itself is only an excep- 
tion in part,—I have found only desolate cities and 
nations. It might have been otherwise. At least 
it seems so to me. If any nation had in the begin- 
ning adopted the principles of the gospel,—the 
principles which are the opposite of selfishness,— x ¢ 
which bless them that persecute us, and which do}the first book of Kings,—it was said to him: 
good without asking for reward,—its principles “ Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which belongeth to 


would have conquered the destructive | and dwell there.” The Saviour in the gos- 


Pashalic of Syria, City of Beirout, June 8, 1853. 

In going from the banks of the Leontes to the 
old city of Sidon, June 2d, we passed over the site 
and among the ruins of Sarepta. Our course was 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, and over the 
plain between the mountains and the sea. The 
site of Sarepta is near the sea on the old Phenician 
plain which has already been mentioned,—eight or 
nine miles north of the Leontes, and seven miles 
south of Sidon. It was to the city of Sarepta, 
which is mentioned under the name of Zarephath 
in the Old Testament, that the prophet Elijah was 
at one time sent. Here he dwelt with a poor wi- 
dow, whose meal and oil he miraculously supplied ; 
and whose dead son he restored to life. In the 
command which was given to Elijah, and under 
which he acted,—of which we have the account in 


of time; and triumphing over death and decay, | pel of Luke refers to the event mentioned in Kings; 
would not have failed to establish an immortality|and says of this prophet, that he went to a widow 
of beauty. Of this it is difficult for me to doubt. |in Sarepta, a city of Sidon. We passed directly 
Principles are the life of action; and if our prin-|over this spot. There was not much remaining of 
ciples are the old Tyrian principles of exclusive or|the ancient city, which, I ought to say, is to be dis- 
selfish possession,—everything for ourselves, and|tinguished from the modern Sarepta, at a little 
nothing or comparatively nothing, for others,—| distance to the east, on the side of a hill. The 
with that watchful and contentious jealousy which|site of the city is considered as well ascertained, 
always attends it;—in other words, if it be a prin-|not only by the unanimous tradition which reaches 
ciple or the shadow of a principle differing from|back to an early period, but by the fragmentary 
that which measures the love of our neighbour by| remains of streets and buildings which still exist, 
the love of ourselves; it is necessarily the principle}and by the allusions and statements of history. 
of death ;—in the first place, hostility and death to} It is true that the ruins which now remain are 
others, and in the end death to those who adopt it. comparatively few; but it is a matter of historical 
It is this, and this only, which has spread desola-| record, that those which existed in the thirteenth 
tion over the fairest portions of the earth, which|century were such as to indicate that it was once a 
has substituted on the banks of the Nile and the|place of much wealth and splendour. 
Euphrates the sandy plain and the barren rock for It must be admitted, however, that the interest 
the flower gardens of Eden ;—not antiquity, but| which attaches to Sarepta, consists chiefly in the 
falsehood ;—not time, which is only the measure-| fact, that it was the residence of a poor woman, 
ment of bright, revolving suns, but the pride, luxury, | who had faith in God, and who furnished a home 
and enmity which have resulted from not walking] to one of His persecuted and exiled prophets. The 
. Crusaders erected a chapel over the traditionary 
place of her residence ; but her true memorial is in 
the Bible. The name of kings and conquerors is 
forgotten; but the memory of this poor woman, 


* * 


in God’s glorious and everlasting truth. 

Man and material nature are parts of one great 
system, which are designed to harmonize with 
each other, not merely on the principle of adapta- 
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who, in her poverty and suffering never thought of 
fame, is protected by God's providence, and is 
written in His imperishable records. 

Our route was from the south to the north. On 
our left was the sea. On our right were the moun- 
tains. In some places the mountains came down 
near to the sea; leaving but a narrow space be- 
tween them. 

Following this route, we next came to the city of 
Sidon. This city was the mother of Tyre; as 
‘Tyre was the mother of Carthage ;--and although 
the daughter surpassed the mother’s splendor, Sidon 


pair of shoes togcther. The man seemed surprised, 
and remarked, “ It is very honest and honourable 
in you; but if one of our ministers were in the like 
‘state, they would think it too mean for them to 
and your friends perhaps will not like it.” How- 
ever he readily concluded, that if he could get 
bread with his own hands, it would be most 
|his own necessities, and to them who were with 
him. Next morning the leather cut out, with ma- 
\terials and tools to work with were brought, and 


also had its wealth, its commerce, and its name of|under the man’s direction he proceeded, and by 


renown. The situation of Sidon is beautiful. And 
this I have had occasion to notice in relation to 
many of the old celebrated places). * * * 
(To be continued.) 
silastic 
For “ The Friend.” 

In the course of his first visit to this country, 
Samuel Bownas was imprisoned on Long Island, 
through the instigation of George Keith and Wil- 
liam Bradford, upon the allegation of preaching 
against the Church of England, on sprinkling chil- 
dren with water, and the use of bread and wine as 
being the Lord’s supper. The court acted in an arbi- 
trary and illegal manner, committing and keeping 
him in prison nearly one year, although the judges, 
with all their threats, were unable to induce the 
grand jury to find a billagainst him. This angered 
them to that degree that the judge, after giving or- 
ders to keep him close prisoner, threatened that “ as 
justice cannot be here come at, I will send him to 
London, chained to a man-of-war’s deck, like other 
vile criminals.” When S. Bownas was told of this 
speech, it sunk his spirits much, thinking he would 
be an object of derision, and doubting that he should 
be able to bear the suffering with that propriety, 
which becomes the advocate of the cause of Truth. 
When his friends left him alone in prison, a stran- 
ger in a strange land, he let go his faith, thought 
himself the most wretched among men, feeling 
scarcely able to live under such severe trial. In 
this condition he was visited by an honest old man, 
who had been chief justice in the province several 
years, and on rising to show his respect to age, he 
took him in his arms, saluting him with tears, and 
expressed himself thus: “‘ Dear Samuel, the Lord 
hath made use of you, as an instrument, to put a 
stop to our arbitrary courts of justice; there never 
has been so successful a stand made against it as 
at this time; and now they threaten to send you 
to England, chained to a man-of-war's deck ; fear 
not, they can no more send you there than they 
cansend me.” After some reasoning to convince 
him of the futility of their threat, he added, “ the 
eyes of the country are now opened, and you are 
not now alone, but it is the cause of every subject ; 
and they will never be able to get a jury to answer 
their end. Had the Presbyterians stood as you 
have done, they had not so tamely left their meet- 
ing-houses to the church; but that people had 


night finished one shoe, the next day the other, and 
thence continued until his wages became quite ade- 
quate to his wants. The employment answered 
the further purpose of diverting his mind, and re- 
lieved him from depending on others, and being a 
burden to them. Some friends however were un- 


cause of the gospel, and were thankful that he had 
succeeded so well. 
During his imprisonment he was visited by dif- 


finement. 
which he answered that he was. 


mony. 
tive. 


; 


at certain times, a piece of bread to eat, with a 


calling this the Lord’s supper. 


looked at the heart, how it was devoted, and not 
at these childish things.” Inquiring wherein he 
further differed, Samuel proceeded, that they held 


Friends cannot think that good and right for them ; 


never so good a hand at suffering in the case of| but endeavour to overcome our enemies by court- 


conscience, as they had in persecuting others who 
differed from them.” The old justice, as if he had 
been sent by Divine commission, raised 8S. B.'s 
drooping spirits by his discourse, renewed his faith, 
and as he said so it proved; they could not get a 
second jury to find a bill against him, but they re- 
turned it, ignoramus, as the first. 
Being now closely confined, and seeing little 
prospect of a release, 8. Bownas began to be very 


chargeable to his friends. 


eous and friendly offices and kindness—to assuage 


ys to consider the injury they do to such as can- 
‘not in conscience revenge themselves again. He 


do it? 





take up such a practice, though it were for bread ; | 


. ’ . es ' 
jagreeable with Paul's practice, who ministered to 


jeasy, thinking it not honourable to them; but 
others among them considered it an honour to the 


‘ferent persons, among them an Indian king with 
three attendants who inquired the cause of his con- 
The king asked if he was a christian, to 
“ And are they,” 
said he, “christians too that keep you here?” He 
replied they professed themselves to be so; at 
which the Indians showed their admiration that 
jone christian should act thus towards another. On 
their asking what the points of difference were, Sa- 
muel replied it consisted of sundry particulars; 
first they hold with sprinkling a little water in the 
\face of an infant, using a form of words, and the 
ceremony of making a sign of a cross with their 
finger on the babe’s forehead, calling this baptism, 
and urging it as essential to future happiness, but he 
and his brethren could see no good in the cere- 
Here they talked with one another, and 
then asked whether he saw any good in it, to secure 
future happiness ; to which 8. replied in the nega- 
They said he was right, “neither do we ;” 
asking wherein they further differed, to which he 
‘replied that his opponents held it needful to take 


small quantity of wine to drink, after it is conse- 
crated, as they term it, which they profess to do 
in remembrance of Christ our Saviour, urging it as 
necessary to our future happiness, as the sprinkling, 
The Indian king 
said they had seen both these ceremonies put in 
practice ; but could not understand, if it was a sup- 
per, why they took it in the middle of the day. i 
They looked upon them both as very insignificant | some time on the island; and found that his long im- 
to the end proposed ; saying, “The Great Spirit |prisonment had stirred up the people, so that they 


it lawful to kill and destroy their enemies, but 


their wrath by mildness and persuasion, and bring 


assented that this was good ; but said, “who can 
When my enemies seck my life, how can 
I do other than use my endeavour to destroy them 
|in my own defence?” Samuel answered, that unless 
|we were under the government of a better spirit 
thoughtful what method to take, to avoid being|than our enemies, we could not do it; but if we 
‘ Accordingly he applied |are under the government of the Good Spirit, which 
to a shoemaker in the neighbourhood, to furnish | seeks not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them, 
him with the leather ready cut out, and tools to)and teaches us to do good for evil, and to forgive 
work with, and instruct him how to put the first|injuries, then we can submit to Providence, putting 


— a 
our trust in the great God to save us from the vio. 
lence and wrath of our enemies. The king said 
“Tndeed this is very good ; but do you thus when 
provoked by your enemies?” 8. said, many of our 
friends have done so, and heen saved from the rage 
of their enemies, who confessed Friends to be good 
men. “ Aye,” said he, “they are good indeed; 
for if all came into this way, then would there be 
no more need of war, nor killing one another to 
enlarge their kingdoms, nor one nation want to 
overcome another.” 

Samuel Bownas then asked the Indian if this was 
not a right principe; and which would much add 
to the happiness of mankind? They all said, it 
was very good indeed, but feared few would em. 
brace this doctrine. 8. replied that all things have 
their beginning, and it is now our duty to embrace 
this truth, hoping that others by this example ma 
do the same. They looked up as a token of as. 
sent, and said, “then things will go well.” To 
their further inquiries, Samuel said, “ We hold it 
unlawful to swear in any case; our opponents do 
not;” but he found the Indians had no idea of 
oaths; of course we may conclude they never at- 
tempt to confirm their words by swearing. Hay. 
ing observed Friends do not pull off their hats to 
others, they wished to know the reason for it. Sa- 
muel answered, uncovering our heads was a token 
of honour which we pay to the great God in our 
prayers to Him; and we thought any homage 
equal to it ought not to be given to any of his erea- 
tures. They said, “ It is all very good.” 

We have here an instance of the bitter enmity of 
two persons, who had deserted Friends and their 
principles, and had been disowned by them. They 
succeeded in getting a harmless man imprisoned, 
because he opposed their sentiments, but we see, 
as in hundreds of cases, how the Almighty causes 
the wrath of man to work his praise, in opening 
the blind eyes, and making his suffering children 
the means of arresting the arm of injustice, and 
bringing relief to others who were oppressed. The 
steady unwavering endurance of deep affliction, in 
faithfully and often silently keeping to our reli- 
gious exercises, often proves the efficacy of the 
faith and patience of the saints, and goes to exalt 
the name and goodness of the Lord our God, and 
to confirm beholders in the truth of the cause such 
advocate. While S. Bownas’ case was before the 
court, the hard-hearted judge was taken ill, and it 
was deferred in hope of his recovery, as he was 
considered the most fit to take vengeance on the 
Quakers and S. B.; yet he never was permitted to 
carry out his evil design, but died some months 
before Samuel was released. Our friend remained 


flocked to the meetings which he held through the 
country generally, in which he was renewedly 
anointed and strengthened to publish abroad the 
glad tidings of salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


To Cure Poultry of Lice and other Parasites. 
—John Douglass, a regular poultry breeder, and 
who sometimes has two thousand head under bis 
charge, writes to the Agricultural Gazette that 
where poultry is kept somewhat confined they are 
apt to get infested with lice. This is particularly the 
case with setting hens. He recommends that with 
the lime and sand in the dust corner where the 
poultry will roll, there should be mixed half s 
pound of black sulphur. This will not only keep 
the fowls free from parasites, but will also give 
their plumage a fine, glossy, healthy appearance 
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onthe black sulphur. The insects will disappear 
in about twenty-four hours. J. Douglass once 
had charge of an ostrich which was pining from 


| the effects of lice with which he was infested. 


The feathers next the skin were damped and the 
black sulphur applied. ‘The lice were found dead 
thenext day, and the ostrich recovered rapidly. 
a 
From the Farm and the Fireside. 
The Principal Varieties of Sheep. 
(Continued from page 207.) 
Inthe early ages of the world flocks of sheep 


| constituted a large proportion of the wealth of the 


ci ce 


eople. In Palestine they were very numerous. 
It is stated that Job had twelve thousand sheep, 
besides oxen and camels. When the twelve thou- 
sind Israelites made an excursion into Midian, they 
brought away six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
and sheep. When the tribesof Reuben and Gad 
wade war with the Hagarites, their spoils amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty thousand of that 
aimal. ‘The king of Moab rendered a yearly 
tribute of two hundred thousand sheep to the Jews; 
and at the dedication of the temple Solomon offer- 
ed one hundred and twenty thousand. Travellers 
have seen immense flocks of sheep in the neigbour- 
hood of Aleppo; and Dr. Shaw states that several 
ofthe Arabian tribes, who can bring no more than 
three or four hundred horses in the field are pos- 
wsed of more than as many thousand oxen and 
camels, and treble that number of sheep and 
goats, 

The fat-tailed sheep is very extensively diffused ; 
itis found throughout Asia and a great part of 
Afriea, as well as through the north-eastern parts 
of Europe. They differ like other sheep in the 
nature of their covering. In Madagascar, and in 
sme other hot climates, they are hairy; at the 


| Cape of Good Hope, they are covered with coarse, 


| 8 quite remarkable. 


hard wool ; in the Levant, their wool is extremely 
ine. The proportion which the weight of the tail 
insome of these sheep bears to the whole carcass, 
The usual dressed weight of 


ithe sheep is from fifty to sixty pounds, of which 


} third of the whole weight. 


ee 


i 


the tail is said to make more than one-fourth part. 

Some of the largest of these sheep which have 
ben fattened with great care are said to weigh 
one hundred and fifty pounds, the tail making one- 
The tail is described 
as being composed of a substance between marrow 
amd fat, serving very often, in the countries to 
Yhich the animal belongs, instead of butter, and is 
wed as an ingredient in various dishes. While 
the animal is young it is deemed to be little infe- 
nor to marrow. 

Russell describes two breeds of fat-tailed sheep 
about Aleppo; in one the deposit of caudal fat is 
moderate, in the other sort the tail is much larger, 
and it is this kind to which travellers allude in their 
descriptions of sheep with enormous caudal ap- 
peadages, The sheep of this breed, which are 
fated and attain the large size mentioned, are 
kept in yards, in order to prevent injury to their 
tails. He further informs us that when these sheep 
are fed in the fields, the shepherds in several places 
of Syria fix by way of protection a thin board to 
the under part of the tail, and to this board are 
‘ometimes attached small wheels. Hence, with a 
litle exaggeration, we have the story of the orien- 
tal sheep being under the neccessity of having 
tarts to carry their tails. ‘True, there are writers 
of accredited veracit y, who have so far endorsed 
Such inflated statements, as to say they have seen 
the tails of these sheep weighing from seventy to 
tighty pounds; but if such were in rare cases the 


faet, it must have been the result of high feeding.|black-faced heath breed of Scotland. The pure 
This tendency to fat in the prevailing sheep of|Cretan breed of sheep at present is not very com- 
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oriental countries seems to adapt them in a peculiar 
manner to the use for which they are mainly 
designed. In Syria little meat excepting mutton 
is eaten, and excepting during a few weeks in the 
Spring it is fat and well flavoured. The lamb in 
the Spring is excellent. As mutton is almost the 
only animal food consumed in that country, a 
regular and abundant supply, especially for the 
large towns, is very requisite. It is caleulated that 
sixty thousand sheep are annually consumed in 
Aleppo, the population of which amounts to about 
the same, thus making the consumption of one 
sheep a year for each person; that is, as it regards 
sheep alone, what the same population in an En- 
glish town is calculated to consume. But as in 
England and our own country other meats are 
used to perhaps three times the quantity of mutton, 
the consumption of animal food in Aleppo is only 
about one-fourth part what it is in these countries. 

The unctuous fat of the tails of these sheep is 
accounted a great delicacy, alike by the boors and 
the Hottentots of Southern Africa. In their primi- 
tive condition, while yet they claimed the country 
as their own, the Hottentots possessed immense 
flocks as well as herds, and pursued the pastoral 
arts with great success. Nor are they now, in 
their changed and fallen state, less excellent as 
shepherds and herdsmen. ‘Those entrusted with 
the flocks of their masters know each individual 
sheep, and have their attention so sharpened by 
practice, that if one out of several hundred sheep 
be missing its loss is immediately perceived. This 
faculty appeared to surprise Burchell, who paints 
a cavaleade of flocks returning home at evening, 
which must indeed have been a pleasing spectacle. 
It was, says he, an interesting sight to behold, a 
little before sunset, the numerous flocks streaming 
like an inundation over the ridges and low hills, 
or moving in a compact body, like an army inva- 
ding a country, and driven forwards only by two 
or three Hottentots and a few dogs. Ata great 
distance, the confused sound of their bleating began 
to be heard; but as they approached nearer and 
nearer the noise gradually increased, till the various 
cries of the multitude mingled with the whole air 
and deadened every other sound. 

Russia is a great sheep country. In 1837 she 
exported more than six million pounds of wool to 
the British empire alone. This is mostly from the 
south part of Russia. In the Crimea there are 
immense flocks of coarse woolled sheep, with fat 
tails, the wool of which is white, black, or gray. A 
rich Tartar will frequently possess fifty thousand 
sheep, of which the wool is more or less valuable. 

The Cretan sheep is said to prevail in Walla- 
chia, Hungary, Austria, and the western parts of 
Asia; but along the Danube is, or rather was, the 
principal habitat. It is of the long-tailed variety, 
though without any great tendency to a fatty en- 
largement of the tail. On the face, the hair is 
short and of a rusty black. On the body, the wool 
is white and long, perfectly straight—that is, has 
no spiral curve—thick set, and wiry, and is much 
mixed with hair. Its horns are very large, add- 
ing greatly to its striking and picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘The horns of the male rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the skull, making a series of spiral 
curves in their ascent, while in the female they 
diverge, taking a lateral direction, and then as- 
cending. But there is probably some little varia- 
tion in the horns of this breed, as in those of most 
other breeds. This variety of sheep is said to be 
vicious and unruly, and of great strength. In cer- 
tain characteristics it has considerable resemblance 
to one variety of the Persian sheep, and to the 
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mon even in the above countries, as it has been 
mixed, or partially superseded, by the introduction 
into them of the Merino. 

The Iceland sheep, of which specimens have at 
different times, says Youatt, come under our per- 
sonal observation, are of tolerable large size and 
strongly built. Their fleece consists of coarse hair 
externally with an under layer of close wool. Their 
horns are generally four in number, sometimes six 
or even eight, and this is the more remarkable as 
the Iceland cows and oxen are mostly polled. 
Many are the casualties to which the sheep of Ice- 
land are exposed in their dreary country; they 
have to endure the storms of winter; they are ex- 
posed to the rushing descent of terrible avalanches, 
and to the overwhelming force of volcanic erup- 
tions, to say nothing of the destruction of lambs by 
eagles, and occasionally by polar bears, drifted 
from Greenland on vast masses of ice. There are, 
however, no wolves in Iceland. 

To the Icelander the sheep is a most important 
animal; from its milk both butter and cheese are 
obtained ; its flesh, when dried or salted, forms an 
article both for home consumption and for expor- 
tation ; its wool enters into the material of almost 
every part of the Icelandic dress; of the skin fish- 
ing garments are made, and these, being smeared 
repeatedly with oil, so as to become saturated 
with it, are rendered quite water proof. The 
tenant of a farm pays his rent partly in wool and 
tallow. When butter is rare, sheep’s tallow is the 
general substitute; and so fond of this substance 
are the children, that they may be seen eating 
lumps of it as if it was some sort of sweetmeat. 
One of the ways in which these primitive and 
hardy people reward their parish priests, is by 
keeping each of them a lamb for him during the 
severe winter season; they take it under their care 
in October, and return it to the minister in good 
condition about the middle of May. In Iceland, 
as in the eastern parts of the world, a sheep or 
lamb is the usual tribute of hospitality, and is the 
common present to the stranger and traveller, or 
killed to make him welcome. 

(To be continued.) 
So 

Patent Leather —In the manufacture of patent 
leather, there are two distinct opcrations—the first 
being the preparation of the leather for the recep- 
tion of the varnish, and the second, coating the 
leather with brilliant and transparent varnishes. 

The first thing is the preparation of the linseed 
or drying oil, which is done as follows :—Five gal- 
lons of linseed oil are boiled with four pounds and 
a few ounces of white lead, and an equal amount 
of litharge, (each in a state of fine division), until 
it becomes of the consistence of a syrup. This mix- 
ture is then united with an ochre or chalk, accord- 
ing to the quality of the skins that are to be treated, 
and it is evenly spread on both sides of the leather 
and well rubbed in. Three very thin coats are ap- 
plied, allowing each to dry before the other is put 
on, and the surface is ground down with pumice 
stone. This process of laying on the drying oil 
and rubbing down is continued until a sufficient 
quantity has been laid on to prevent the varnish 
from penetrating the leather. 

To the presence of so much lead in patent lea- 
ther we think we may ascribe the prevalence of 
tender fect, corns and bunions, among those who 
are in the habit of wearing boots and shoes of this 
material as it has a very drying and drawing ac- 
tion; and persons who so indulge, look shiny about 
the feet at the expense of their health. They had 
better exert themselves a little, by using paste 
blacking, and thus be able to walk in comfort and 
with ease. 
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The leather being thus prepared, a mixture of| sider them, the whole scheme of proselyting her |to her miserable life. Going into a garret to de. 
the linseed oil and lead with fine ivory black is! was broken up. \stroy herself, horror and trembling seized on her 
made, and a little turpentine added, to make it| Her father still refusing to be reconciled to her, and she felt the assurance that there was indeed g - 
flow easily ; this is laid on by means of a soft brush,| and she, having now spent three years and three God. She seemed to hear a voice crying, “ there pather i 
and five or six coats are applied. ‘This gives the) months with her relatives in Ireland, thought she|is a hell beyond the grave.” Astonished and over. | 1 
surface of the leather a rich black, shining, pliable} would go to her mother’s brother who resided in| powered, her religious convictions returned in ful] To bles: 
surface, over which, when dry, the varnish may be| Pennsylvania. Not understanding the nature of an |force, and she exclaimed, “God, be merciful, and 1 
applied. indenture, she bound herself to a woman lately from | enable me to bear whatsoever thou, in thy provi. = 3 
‘he varnish is composed of one pound of either) Pennsylvania, who was to take her thither. She|dence, shall bring, or suffer to come upon me,” For tho 
asphalte, Prussian blue, or fine ivory black, ten) was decoyed on board the vessel which was to sail! After this, she had a dream to this effect. She ( 
pounds of thick copal varnish, twenty pounds of|soon for New York, but after having been kept a thought she heard a knocking at the door, and op And al 
the linseed oil prepared as before described, (by| prisoner for three weeks, having succeeded in send- | opening it, she saw a grave woman holding a lighted ' ; 
boiling the litharge and lead,) and twenty pounds|ing information to her friends, she was rescued. 'lamp in her right hand, who, gazing on her witha = “ 
of spirits of turpentine. The various tints are given| Nevertheless, her desire to go to America was so|solid countenance, said, “I am sent to tell thee And th 
by the various colouring materials added; thus,| great, that hearing from the captain when the ves- \that if thou wilt return to the Lord thy God, who 
asphalte gives a reddish colour, Prussian blue a|sel was to sail, she went on board. ‘he vessel created thee, he will have mercy on thee, and thy How be 
greenish blue metallic tint, and the ivory black,| sailed about the 12th or 13th of the Fifth month,|lamp shall not be put out in obscure darkness,” How 7 
which is the most common, a beautiful and bril-|1732. On the passage she overheard some of the| As she said this, her light shone with increased " 
liant black. The chief uses for this leather are| Irish in their native tongue, which she well under-| brightness, and Elizabeth awoke. The ve 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, and the aprons| stood, plotting the destruction of the crew and the) Her father had now forgiven her, and had sent 
and fittings of wagons and carriages.—Scientific| English. She informed the captain, and as they |for her home, earnestly desiring to see her once And bi 
American, were yet detained in the channel, he bore up for|more. But she was not yet released from her ser. I t00 ¥ 
————, the cove of Cork, and invited the passengers to go |vitude. At this time she was nearly entangled in 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES on shore and divert themselves. Some accepted a grievous snare, | She was esteemed skilful in Oh! le 
ee alls the proposition, and amongst the rest the ring-|singing and dancing, and falling in with some of 8 te 
of} i ceallahes Wineie Meat ” Plan ioiia. {leader in the proposed attempt. As soon as he the play-actors, they persuaded ber much to join r 
ee ee oe was on shore, the boat returned, and the captain|them. ‘This suited her natural disposition, butthe J the de 
(Gontinasd Gress page 218.) weighed anchor. ‘thought of her father induced her to decline it, 
ELIZABETH ASHBRIDGE. ‘They were nine weeks on the passage, arriving She, however, fe!t too proud to return to her father ] 0b, ke 
Elizabeth, whilst in Ireland, became acquainted|at New York, Seventh mo. 15th, 1732. Here/in her present condition. ate 
with a widow and her daughter, who were Roman) Elizabeth was brought to feel the imprudence she} In the year 1735 she bought off the remaining _ 
Catholics. In their conversation on the subject of|had been guilty of. The captain threatened, if) year for which she was bound, and maintained And w 
religion, the old woman told of so many miracles|she did not sign an indenture which made her a herself comfortably by her needle. But her heart 
wrought by their priests, that her young hearer was! servant for four years, to send her to gaol. She was not yet set to serve her God, and taking the J Be Tb 
staggered, and thought if these things were true,|signed the document, and in two weeks after was reins into her own hands, she once more made ship- 
they must, in truth, be the successors of the apos-|sold. Many were the trials she endured; she was wreck of her earthly prospects of happiness. In 
tles. The widow, seeing that an impression had|not allowed decent clothing, had to perform the a few months after ber release from her bondage, ] py, 
been made on Elizabeth's mind, one day exclaimed,| meanest drudgery, and in winter time to go bare-|she entered another, marrying a man who fellin 7 |, 
“Oh, if I can, under God, be the happy instru-| foot in the snow. Her master appeared to be ajlove with her for her dancing. This was in the 7 he 
ment of converting you to the holy Catholic faith,| religious man, praying in his family, taking the fall of 1735. His name was Sullivan. She in oe 
all the sins that ever I committed will be forgiven.”’| sacrament so called, but as she knew him to be a/ after life said she saw nothing to love in him, and h oi 
Elizabeth sometimes went with her to her place| wicked man, his profession made her loath his it seemed unaccountable, that after refusing several oe 
of worship, and the priest came to converse with| pretended religion. Her religious convictions were offers of that kind, she should yet marry a man al 
her to strengthen her in her inclination towards| lost; she began to deem what she had felt, were she did not esteem. is occupation was that ofa 7 4} 
them. Although she was ready to believe what) but the result of education, and was ready to con-|schoolmaster. He was without religion, would st 7... 
he said, yet she was not willing blindly to adopt|clude there was no God, times get intoxicated, and when under the effeet of its 7 
any creed, but with tears she desired right diree-| || Her master’s house was a resort for the clergy, | liquor, would use the most profane language. mae 
tion in this important matter. She told the priest|and at times some from a distance lodged there. | (To be continued.) foadi 
she had some intention of becoming one of his|Their conduct in the evening, their cards and ; an ee ; 7 tas 
flock, but must first know what it was she was to|songs, just before they had prayers and singing} Planing Machines.—The inventive genius of bilit 
agree to. His first point was, she must confess her| Psalms, confirmed her atheistical feeling. She of- /our country has largely and successfully been ex- ra 
sins to him. ‘This she was willing to do, thinking|ten said to herself, “If there be a God, he is a ercised in the article of planing machines. Some alle 
that confessing them might do her good. So he|pure being, and will not hear the prayer of pol-|time since, a new planing machine which could 
gave her until the next day to consider them. luted lips.” |shave a board down to the thinness of one-eighth a 
When he came, she told him what she could re-|_ Her master having heard that she had told a/an inch, was brought forward, and excited much R 
member, being as she thought bad enough, but] woman an instance of his wickedness, ordered the |#ttention, as no planing machine had ever shaved | stray 
probably mere superficial things, not getting down| town-whipper to come and correct her. When he |s0 close as that before. W oodworth’s celebrated | dom 
to the root of all sin,—an unsubjected will, and an|came, the master ordered her to strip to receive machine only reached | down to five-cighths of a9 | whic 
unconverted heart. The priest told her she was|the punishment. She says, ‘‘ My heart was ready inch. A more recent invention, however, seems t0 ] reli 
the most innocent creature that ever made confes-|to burst; for I would as freely have given up my |take the palm above all others, planing, as it doe, and 
sion to him. life, as have suffered such ignominy. ‘ If” said i,,both sides and both edges of a board at the sam} inha 
He then took out his book and read to her|‘there be a God, be graciously pleased to look; moment, and also, at the same time, tongues and} to ¢ 
what she was to believe. As she listened, she|down on one of the most unhappy creatures, and | grooves the edges if desired. The rough board is | writ 
was soon convinced that it would not do for her.|plead my cause; for thou knowest, 0 Lord, that|pushed in at one end of the machine, passes through, | jslar 
She was to swear she believed the Pretender to be| what I have said is truth.’ I then, in a flood of|aud emerges from the other end, wearing the han’ | of y 
King James’ son, and the true heir to the crown|tears, fixed my eyes on the barbarous man, and |Somest appearance and fitted for immediate use} desi 
of England; and that all who died out of the|said, ‘Sir, if you have no pity on me, yet, for my | Ledger. whic 
pale of the Romish church, would be eternally| father’s sake, spare me from this shame; and, if —r>—— | pier 
lost. As to the first she did not see that it could] you think I deserve such punishment, do it your-| Valuable Stock.—It is asserted that the stock} hoo 
be an essential to salvation, and she was not satis-|self.’ Ile then took a turn over the room, and/on the Cunard line of European steamships is #) to i 
fied that it would be safe for her to take it. ‘The|bade the whipper go about his business. ‘Thus I! over 200 per cent. premium. Very little of it ®] will 
second she thought was very far from that charity|}came off without a blow, which | thought some-jever sold. A gentleman of Glasgow last summet ings 
which the Apostle preferred to all the Christian| what remarkable.” offered £3000 for a share of £1000, but could mt} by t 
graces. Her religious mother she knew was not a|__As she had lost all dread of a future state, and get it. With their first five ships they have built} this 
Romanist, and she thought it would be barbarous] felt the cruelty to which she was subjected, and all their additional eight or nine ships, with the} bro 
to believe she would be damned. She could not|also heard that false reports injurious to her cha-| common earnings, without any assessments for ad) will 
receive these doctrines, and taking time to con-|racter were spread, she was tempted to put an end | ditional capital. inef 
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Selected, 
MORNING HYMN. 

Once more the dawning light of day melts in the lonely 
sea-— 

father in heaven! all gratefully my heart looks up to 
Thee, 

To bless thee for thy watchful care throughout the long 
night-hours, 

for all thy mercies o’er my lot thy daily goodness 


showers. 

For thou hast glorified my path, with looks and words 
of love 

And all that fills my heart with joy is granted from 
above. 


Qh! countless are the blessings which thy bounteous 
hand hath given, 

And therefore do I bless thy name, God of the earth and 
heaven ! 

How beautiful around my steps this flowery world doth 
lie ! 

How gloriously thy hand hath placed the lights along 
the sky. 

The very birds that throng the woods, look up ador- 
ingly, 

And breathe from out their little breasts a song of praise 
to Thee. 


[too would lift my voice on high, and bless thy gracious 
care, 

0h! look in mercy down, and send an answer to my 
prayer; 


And let the names that I would waft above the solemn 
skies ; 
The dearest to my soul on earth, be precious in thine 
eves. 
Oh, keep thine arm around them still in love where’er 
they go, 
And let thy spirit light their way, while wandering here 
below ; 
And when at last they reach the shores of time’s uneven 
sea, 
Be Thou their father, guide, and friend throughout eter- 
nity. 
+» e_ 
For “The Friend.” 
The following is a copy of a letter written by a 
young man, who was at one time in good esteem 
with Friends, and even at times appeared in pub- 
lie amongst them in the line of the ministry, but 
by giving way to the tempter had fallen into great 
evils. The merey of God in Christ Jesus is so 
largely manifest in the experience of its author, 
that 1 have copied it from a very imperfect manu- 


script for insertion in “ ‘The Friend,” hoping that 


its contents may awaken in others, as it has in me, 
renewed desires after holiness—fresh fears of of- 
fending in thought, word or deed their great Crea- 
tor—increased appreciation of their own responsi- 


bility; and earnest longings for ability to walk 


more and more “worthy of their God, who hath 
called them unto his kingdom and glory.” 


Mount Ida, Jamaica, Third mo. 21st, 1749. 

Respected Friend :—Though I am an entire 
stranger to thee, I hope thou wilt excuse the free- 
dom I take, when I assure thee, that the motive 
which induces me to write, is entirely owing to a 
religious concern awakened in my soul after future 
and spiritual happiness. An exhortation to the 
inhabitants of South Carolina, to bring their deeds 
to the light of Christ in their own consciences, 
written by Sophia Hume, and sent by thee to this 
island, has lately fallen into my hands, the perusal 
of which has revived in my soul all those earnest 
desires, and secret languishments after best things, 
which I once experienced in my earlier and hap- 
pier days, when it pleased God even in my child- 
hood to visit me with His day-spring from on high, 
to illuminate my understanding, and make me 
willing in the day of his power to follow the lead- 
ings of his Spirit in the way of self-denial. And 
by this holy light my mind being illuminated—by 
this Divine power my will being sanctified and 
brought into a holy conformity to the mind and 
will of God, and being made truly sensible of that 







































is experienced in every act of obedience, I soon|four years, when I was employed by T. Elliston as 
found a weighty concern in the living experience of| his overseer. 
the works of God in my own soul, and in the over- 
flowings of His love, to open my mouth at times in 
the assemblies of those who protess to worship Him 
in spirit and in truth, to invite others to come, taste 
and see how good the Lord is. 
tinued here, and stood single, and walked in the 
light, I felt the regard of Heaven towards me. 
spake trembling and as with a stammering tongue ; 
my testimony was received and owned by them who 
are at times led by the Spirit to the inward courts 
of the Temple, and admitted into the secret taber- 
nacle of the Most High, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, from whom they receive a commission to 
speak a word in season in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and power, suitable to the various states and 
conditions of the people, as things open, and are 
presented before them in visions of life. 
these for a time did I walk in communion, even 
with those whose fellowship is with the Father and 
with the Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


And while I con- 
I 


With 


But alas! my friend, I must proceed to tell thee, 


(however contrary to my natural inclination it may 
be to have my unhappy past conduct thus brought 
into view before me,) that for want of watchfulness, 


and keeping near to that Almighty Power which 


had thus visited me, in an unguarded hour of 
temptation I fell, grossly fell. 


Oh! my friend, if 
it had been told me how I should have dishonoured 
God, and brought reproach upon His truth, I 


should have been apt to have answered as the As- 


syrian did the prophet, when he told him weeping 
what an enemy he would prove to Israel. And 
yet when I was tempted, I yielded. It is the con- 
sideration of this which wounds my soul, which 
embitters every satisfaction in life, and causes me 
to go mourning all the day long. 
my past unhappy conduct, reflecting on my folly 
and horrid ingratitude, which fills me with shame 
and confusion, and blasts all my joys. Oh! how 
have I fallen; how have I been deluded from the 
heights of exalted virtue, which I have had the 
nicest sense of, to the lowest infamy and disgrace. 
And then, oh! how am I afflicted at the remem- 
brance; what shifts, what mean contrivances, 
what hypocritical disguises, what fig-leaf cover- 
ings did I not make use of to screen my folly 
from the eyes of the world. I made lies my re- 
fuge, and was yet for sheltering myself among the 
trees of Eden, not considering that the light of the 
glorious Gospel in which I had walked, and for a 
time rejoiced in, was become darkness to me, be- 
cause of my dark and evil deeds; and that the 
true light in me was blinded by the God of this 
world, 

I did not consider how I lay naked and exposed 
before Him, whose all-seeing eye penetrates the 
inmost recesses of the soul, and admits not of the 
least iniquity in his people with any allowance or 
approbation. I was for getting up and shaking 
off every infirmity, as I had been wont to do at 
other times after temptation, when happily I over- 
came. Not considering that the Spirit of the Lord 
was departed from me, Divine favour withdrawn, 
and I, a captive and enslaved to sensual appetites 
and pleasures, which led my soul down to the very 
chambers of death, where there is a darkness even 
to be felt; and in this impotent, insensible, deplo- 
rable state, in the twenty-second year of my age, 
in the year 1741, did I leave England, having a 
letter of recommendation to R. P. in this island. 
The shame and confusion, and great perplexity of 
mind I was then under, would not permit me to 
deliver it; however, I soon met with employment 
as book-keeper to Belvedere’s estate, at which 


It is a view of 





But he, soon dying, | left his estate, 
and by recommendation of A. 8., (and having the 
character of a sober young man,) I was employed 
by C B as overseer to his plantation, 
where I have resided upwards of three years. I 
mention these persons, places and names, believing 
they are all known tothee. And it is since I have 
been at this place that the Lord has been pleased 
again to visit me in the way of his judgments, and 
given me hopes of merey. At my first arrival in 
this island, though I was sensible of my unhappy 
condition, and the weight of my sins lay heavily 
on me, and I went mourning on my way; though 
I knew I was wounded and as one half-dead; and 
though I knew there was balm in Gilead, and was 
recommended there by a worthy Friend since de- 
ceased ; instead of applying to Him who is the 
Physician of value, I had recourse to things which 
increased my malady and heightened my pain, 
which at length became intolerable, more than | 
was well able tobear. Here again I hearkened to 
the voice of the tempter, (instead of applying to 
the Almighty One upon whom help is laid,) whose 
insinuations were, how canst thou now approa@h 
the throne of grace, who hast so often sought con- 
solation elsewhere? How canst thou appear be- 
fore him whose eyes are as a flame of fire? How 
canst thou intrude thyself into his presence who is 
infinite in perfection? What atonement canst thou 
make for thy past transgressions? Thou art be- 
come filthy and corrupted, and like one who hath 
been long dead. How canst thou now join with 
His holy Spirit in the great work of thy soul's sal- 
vation? Light hath no communion with darkness, 
or the spirit of Christ with that of Belial. Neither 
hast thou the least reason to hope thou wilt ever- 
more receive any token of Divine favour. There 
is now no help for thee in God. Thy friends, re- 
lations and intimate acquaintance stand afar off— 
thou hast lost thy character and reputation, thy 
hopes of regaining which, amongst the people 
where thou hast been educated, are entirely frus- 
trated. ‘They look down upon thee as a vile, dis- 
sembling hypocrite ; an enemy to the truth, and an 
alien from the commonwealth of Israel. If thou 
expect consolation now, it must be in the gratifica- 
tion of thy sensual appetites. 

(To be concluded.) 
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From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The Upas Tree of Fact and Fiction. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 

Early on the 4th of July, 1830, Mr. Loudon and 
his fellow excursionists set out on their exploration. 
The valley, as correctly stated by the natives, was 
only three miles from Batum. So far was there 
from being an absence of vegetation in its vicinity, 
as had been anticipated, that a Mr. Daendels—a 
gentleman in the Dutch service—ordered a path to 
be made through the dense brushwood, to facilitate 
the progress of the explorers. Mr. Loudon took 
with him two dogs and some fowls, as subjects of 
experiment. Arriving at the foot of the mountain, 
they left their horses, and scrambled up the moun- 
tain side, holding on for security by the branches 
of trees. The explorers were very much fatigued 
before they got up, the path being very steep and 
slippery. When within a few yards of the edge of 
the valley, a sickening, nauseous, suffocating smell 
was experienced ; but no sooner did Mr. Loudon 
and his companions come close to the place, than 
the smell ceased. Mr. Loudon shall now speak a 
few words for himself:—‘ We were lost in aston- 
ishment,” he relates, “ at the awful scene below us. 
The valley was an oval excavation, about half a 


ineffable peace which attends a life of virtue, and|place and at Thompson’s I continued upwards of|mile in cireumference—its depth from thirty to 
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thirty-five feet. The bottom quite flat; no vege-! tic establishments. Surely all who are interested 
tation—not even a blade of grass—but abundance in the sanitary welfare of the community ought to 
of stones, like river-stones in appearance, and be stirred up by the reflection, that through our 
covered thickly with skeletons of human beings, want of caution we are often allowing the very gases 
tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and a great variety ofthat constitute the destructive properties of the 
other birds and animals.” Mr. Loudon, as soon as|upas valley, to do their deadly work upon the 
his first impressions had abated, began to look population in the midst of us. 

about for the cause of the desolation there appa-| Were it desirable for any reason to purify the 
rent. He examined for clefts or crevices, through poison-valley of Java, there is reason to believe, 
which the escape of gas might take place, but he| from the description of the locality furnished to us 
could not find any. ‘The bottom of the valley ap-|by Mr. Loudon, that it could be effected by the 
peared unbroken, and to be composed of a white) exercise of moderate engincering skill. Sulphuretted 









OO 

In the morning, when breakfast was prepared 
John thought he would see if the Friend was wel}. 
but he found the bed empty, and that the Friend 
|was gone, whereat he wondered. Soon after Peter 
came in, to whom John said, “ Thou hast taken q 
morning walk—come to breakfast.” They sat 
down, but before they were done eating, a Friend 
from the quay or harbour (in the direction Peter 
had pointed) came in and said, “ John, I wonder 
at thee to send this man to my house with such a 
message.” He then related :—That in the early 
\twilight of the morning, Peter came to him, as he 


| 
| 


| 


sandy material. ‘The sides of the valley from top| hydrogen gas, like carbonic acid gas, is very heavy; | 





to bottom were found covered with vegetation, both | 
trees and shrubs. One adventurous person pro- 
posed to enter the valley—a proposal, however, 
which Mr. Loudon considerately declined, and 
which the proposer himself did not carry into prac- 
tice. All managed, however, by exercising great; 
care, to descend within eighteen fect of the bottom. | 
Still no difficulty of breathing was experienced ; 
only a sickly, nauseous smell. The deadly char-) 
acter of the emanations of the valley may be judged 
of from the result of certain painful experiments} 
made. A dog was fastened to the end of a bamboo, | 
eighteen feet long, and sent in. Some members of| 
the party had stop-watches, by which the exact| 
duration of life in the valley was determined. In| 
ten seconds the animal fell on his back, overcome) 
by the poisonous gas; he neither barked nor moved! 
his limbs, but continued breathing for about eigh- 
teen minutes. The second dog broke loose from the 
bamboo, and walked in of his own accord to the} 
spot where the other dog was lying. He then stood 
quite still for ten seconds, when he fell on his back, 
and only continued to breathe for seven minutes. 

The first of the fowls was now thrown in; it died| 
in a minute and a half. A second fowl was dead) 
before touching the ground. On the side of the} 
valley, opposite to where Mr. Louden stood, he} 
saw the skeleton of a human being bleached quite| 
white, and lying on a large stone. The skeleton! 
was lying on its back, with the right hand under) 
the head. Mr. Loudon wished to procure this 
skeleton, but he was unable to do so, This, and 
other human skeletons existing in the poison-valley, 
are supposed to have been those of rebels, who, | 
pursued from the main road, had taken refuge here, | 
ignorant of the fatal nature of the place. Until 
fairly into the valley, a stranger would not be made 
aware of the character of the spot; and, once in, 
there is no return. 

It is a pity that Mr. Loudon, when he was about 
it, did not procure a bottleful of the gas which 
pervades this poisonous locality. Had he done so, | 
analysis might have settled the nature of it. The! 
chemical reader, however, will be convinced, from | 
various points of the description, that sulphuretted | 
hydrogen, if not the sole gaseous poison there, must 
be a constituent of it to a very large degree. And 
a very terrible poison it is, too. Some years ago| 
@ curious experiment was made with it at the Ve- 
terinary College of Lyons. The object proposed | 
was to determine whether a horse could be killed| 
with it by mere absorption through the skin. For} 
this purpose the poor animal was inclosed, all but 
the head, in an india-rubber bag, containing air 
mixed with twelve per cent. of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. The conditions of the experiment of 
course permitted the horse to breathe atmospheric 
air; nevertheless he died. This is the gas which 
accumulates in grave-yards, cess-pools, und other 
places where animal matter is collected. Accidents 
originating with it have been particularly frequent 
at Paris, where the conditions are such that large 
amounts of animal matter accumulate, and are al- 








lowed to remain for considerable periods in domes- 


it remains at the bottom of a vessel just as a liquid 
would do. If, therefore, the poison-valley were 
tapped, like a barrel, at its lowest part, all the foul 


air, would soon be diluted to such an extent, that 
no practical harm would ensue. When sulphuretted 
hydrogen is mixed with air in very small propor- 
tions, it may be breathed with impunity. In point 
of fact, we breathe it every day of our lives, espe- 
cially such of us as live in cities; nay, it is conti- 
nually evolved from our hair. A curious point 
may here be mentioned in reference to this evolu- 
tion: sulphuretted hydrogen has the property of 
turning black certain metallic compounds which 
are brought in contact with it. Amongst the metal- 
lic compounds in question, those of lead and bismuth 
are conspicuous. If, therefore, hair be smeared 
with a paste into which litharge (oxide of lead) 
enters, and cutaneous exhalation retarded by a cap 
of oilskin, the hair is dyed black, although the dye 
itself be light red. Of this kind is the ordinary 
hair-dye. That oxide of bismuth is changed to 
black, has been discovered by ladies more than 
once, to their cost. Some mineral waters, amongst 
which that of Harrowgate is a familiar example, 
contain this offensive gas dissolved; and oxide of 
bismuth, owing to its pearly whiteness, has some- 
times been used as a skin-pigment. Certain in- 
cautious fair ones have before now emerged from 
a bath of the Harrowgate waters in a most alarm- 
ing state of blackness, the cause of which the 


chemical reader will be at no loss to understand. | 


The blackness, however, is not permanent; and if 


the accident causes a lady to reflect on the folly of 


using skin-cosmetics, it will not have occurred in 
vain. 
cetanetiiailaiaies 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Peter Gardner. 

Peter Gardner, a Friend who lived in Essex, 
had a concern to visit Friends in Scotland, but be- 
ing in low circumstances, and having a wife and 
several children, was under discouragement about 
it. The Lord in merey condescended to remove 
his doubts by letting him know that he would be 
with him, and though he was but a weakly man, 
having no horse to ride, yet strength would be 
given him to perform the journey, and he would be 
sustained so that he should not want for what was 
needful. He, having faith, with innocent weight, 
laid his concern before the monthly meeting to 
which he belonged; and Friends concurring with 
him therein, he took his journey along the east side 
of the nation, through Norfolk, Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire; and coming to a week-day meeting at 
Bridlington, where John Richardson then dwelt, 
he lodged at his house. In the evening, the doors 


being closed, Peter asked him if any Friend lived | 


that way; (pointing with his finger,) John told 
him that he pointed towards the sea, which was 
not far off. He said he believed that he must go 
that way in the morning, and see somebody. John 
asked if he should go with him; he said he be- 
lieved it would not be best, and so went to bed. 


was standing in the fish market-place, looking out 
on the sea, to observe the wind; that he asked 
\him if he would walk into his house—Peter ap. 
swered that he came for that purpose ; that when 


/air would run away, and, mixing with the external |they went into the house, Peter enquired whether 


his wife was well, and it was answered that she was 
sick in bed, and he was invited in to see her; Peter 
said he came so todo. Then being conducted into 
the chamber where the sick woman was, he sat 
down by her, and after a short time, told her the 
will and resignation of her mind were accepted in- 
stead of the deed; and that she was excused from 
the journey which had been before her, and should 
die in peace with God and man. Then turning to 
her husband, he said :— Thy wife bad a concern 
to visit the churches in another country beyond the 
sea, but thou wouldst not give her leave; so she 
shall be taken from thee; and behold the Lord's 
hand is against thee, and thou shalt be blasted in 
whatsoever thou doest, and reduced to want thy 
bread.” The man seemed angry with John, who 
bid him be still and weigh the matter; for “1 knew 
not of the Friend’s going to thy house, but thought 
he was in bed, and did not inform him about thee 
\nor thy wife,” at which he went away. 

Peter continued his journey towards Scotland, 
and John Richardson and another Friend went 
with him to Scarborough on horseback (for he 
would not let them go on foot,) and he kept before 
them full as fast as they chose to ride. When they 
had gone about half-way, he gained ground on them 
and John said he was filled with admiration, for he 
thought that he seemed to go with more slight and 
ease than he had ever before seen any man travel. 
John, riding fast to overtake him, thought he be- 
held a small, white cloud encompassing his head. 
When he overtook him, he said, “ Thou dost travel 
very fast.” Peter replied, “ My Master told me, 
before I left home, that he would give me hinds 
feet, and he hath performed his promise to me.” 

When they came in sight of Scarborough, Peter 
said, “Take me to a Friend's house, if there is any 
there.” John replied, “I will take thee to the 
place where I lodge, and if thou art not easy there, 
I will go until we find a place, if that may be.” 
So John Richardson took him to his lodgings, and 
|just as they entered the door, they heard some one 
'go up stairs, and anon the woman Friend of the 
house, coming down with a neighbour, invited them 
‘to sit down. In a short time Peter said, “ here is 
‘light and darkness, good and bad in this house.” 
After the woman had got them some refreshment, 
she asked John, “who hast thou brought here?!” 
“ A man of God,” he replied. Having a meeting 
next day at Scarborough, John staid with him, 
and said he had good service. He also went with 
him to several Friends’ houses there, and he fre- 
quently spake his sense of the state of the families. 
But as they were near entering one house, Peter 
stopped and said, “ My Master is not there—I will 
not go in;” so they turned away. Next morning, 
at parting, John Richardson asked him how he was 
prepared with money, telling him his journey was 
long. Peter answered, “ I have enough; my Mas- 
ter told me that I should not want, and now a bit 
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of bread and some water from a brook refreshes | generating the heat will have exhausted themselves. 

as much as a set meal ata table.” But John/It had been surmised that a mischievous effect on 
visted to see how much money he had, which was|the health of the neighbourhood would be pro- 
but two half-crowns; on which John took a hand- duced ; but So far, beyond the nauseous, suffocat- 
fil of small pieces from his pocket, and forced | ing fumes, which annoy everybody for miles in the 
Peter to take them, telling him it was as free to direction of the wind from the burning heap, no 
him as his own; for so the Lord had put it into harm seems to have been done ; and it may be|mighty Creator, the apostles and first Christians 
his heart. Here they parted—Jobn and the other hoped, therefore, that none will now arise, Even appear to have set apart that day specially for the 
friend returned home. among the inhabitants of the houses in the neigh- public worship of God, and it has been kept by 

In about two weeks afterwards the man’s wife|bourhood of the place, no worse consequence than | Christians to the present time. Wherever it is 
before mentioned) died, as Peter had foretold.|the annoyance from the almost intolerable stench employed in sincere devotion to this object and 
\tthat time the same man had ships at sea; his|has so far arisen—London Times, other pious purposes, in retirement, serious reading 
- was master of one ; a second son was on board and Divine meditation, we believe the standard of 
other; and in their voyages they were all vital religion and morality, and true love and 
yrecked or foundered, and their cargoes chiefly respect for one another will be exalted ; and, on 
ist, lis two sons and several of the hands were the contrary, where those religious duties are 
joowned. ‘The man soon after broke, and could neglected, looseness of principle and immorality 
wot pay his debts; and though he had been in will prevail, the christian character and exam- 
od circumstances, if not very rich, he came to ple will be more or less banished, and the young 


yant bread betore he died. people following the course of the parents, cor- 
John Richardson further said that after some ruption will overspread the community, to the 


ime he heard that Peter Gardner died in Cumber- great distress and discomfit of the small pro- 
nd on his return from Scotland, and being at- portion of religious persons that may be left; 
tached to him in near affection, he went to enquire like Lot in Sodom, whose righteous soul was 
tes he ended. * * * * vexed by the abominations of that city. We do 

Sn not wish to convey the sentiment that men are to 
be religious one day in the week only. We be- 
lieve every day is to be holy to the Lord, by 
watchfulness and prayer, or our Saviour would 
not have commanded us to watch and pray con- 
tinually ; to deny ourselves and take up the cross 
daily, and follow Him; but the liability of men, 
in the midst of the hurry of necessary avocations, 
to forget and neglect the work of salvation which 
is of more consequence than anything else, requires 
regulations to break them off from earthly pur- 
suits, and put them in a position, where, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit operating on their 
hearts, they may be drawn into the love of God, 


which it is employed six business days out of seven, 
and from which it should be abstracted. We do 
uot attribute a peculiar holiness to the First-day of 
the week over the others, but inasmuch as all are 
liable to become improperly absorbed in worldly 
pursuits, and thereby neglect to glorify our Al- 




































































































It is a good thing to learn caution by the fail- 
ings of others. 


a 


The wisest man is generally he who thinks him- 
self the /east so. 
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We doubt not that the police of our city meet 
with many difficulties in carrying into effect, so 
far as they do, the laws requiring the suspension 
of all unnecessary business on the First-day of the 
week ; but there are many evidences manifested of 
a disregard for the law and good order, which, if 
the police were properly encouraged and supported 
by the co-operation of the citizens generally, might 
soon be removed. Some sources of annoyance to 
which we were once subjected, have been greatly 
abated; and the good order and quiet that gene- 
rally prevail are satisfactory. But there are many 
shops kept open on that day, especially those where 
segars are sold, which often have a large number 
of young men and boys standing in and about 
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Spontaneous Combustion.— An instance of 
gontancous ignition among alum shale has lately 
weurred in the parish of Westerdale, in the North 
| Riding. At a certain point in Westerdale Head, 
the process of jet-mining has been carried on for 
wwe time past, and a few weeks since it was ob- 
erved that the heaps of shale excavated or turned 
wer by the miners were giving out much smoke, 
ad the smoke was accompanied by a noisome 
well or stench. This smell, which is that of the 
ulphuretted hydrogen-gas liberated from the de- 
| omposing alum shale, has been perceived at points 
tt | wt less than six to eight miles or even more from 
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e the point of its origin; and every room in houses|them, rendering them nuisances in their neigh-jand into fervent desire to serve Him, and experi- 
e three or four miles distant is most offensively pene-|bourhoods. Of late the men and boys crying |ence regeneration of heart. 
y ited by it at all hours of the day and night.) newspapers through the streets in the morning of 
nt The burning heap is of large dimensions; many First-day, have increased and become very offen- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
re thousand tons of the displaced shale lie in heaps—jsive to sober-minded people, especially when they] EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 27th. 
nl il more or less continuous, of varying height andjresort to the vicinity of places of worship, while] The British Ministry had resigned in consequence of 
] uagnitude, some of them five or six feet high, |the congregations are assembling or engaged in|the defeat sustained by Palmerston on the “conspiracy 
a0 7 a e te . ’ » ill.” ic » h; intr . ; is 
e ithers more than twice as much, and in all oc-|their religious performances. The excuse made ae sp bs ad » eee mye a 
e- : S . 3 : ste ete Sh, . ,jment at the request of Louis Napoleon; but which the 
d. cupying an area of several hundreds of square | for allowing this breach of the law, is that the House of Commons voted down. This was regarded by 
el yds. A large portion of the material is as yet/venders are poor, and want to obtain means Of|the ministers as a vote of censure—a declaration that 
. wignited, but the fire is evidently making gradual |support, but this, if valid, may, with equal pro-|they had not, in this matter, sustained the dignity and 
q 6 * lie in 7 . © ast. . . . a k u f the c > ‘he Ear P De > was cf . 
\'s aproaches towards this part, and no doubt the|priety, be wn pres ae for crying fish, ee a —— oa oo 
hole ace ; ill eventu: e | oyster: y re odity for sale, and i ee ee eee 
vhole accumulation will eventually undergo the overs = =“ * ener ce s oe ‘ - - long to the tory or conservative party. The office of 
er fiery process. Smoke is issuing in dense and suf-|little time, as one innovation was permitted to|¢pancellor of the Exchequer is filled by D’Israeli; Lord 
ny feating volumes from many points in the mass, and|make way for another, our city may present &|Chancellor, F. Thesiger; President of the Council, Earl 
he where it issues most freely, a deposit or condensa-|scene of general business, with the places of busi- of Salisbury ; Foreign Department, Earl of Malmesbury, 
” tin of what appears to be sulphur, varying in|ness generally open, carts and drays driving to ~e The ae “— is cage to be myer 
’ : = . . . ° = anal aa - oe Ng 1@ war in ina. 2 10ugh the recognize ead Oo 1e 
a wlour from bright brimstone yellow to pale prim- and fro, and the general observance of quiet and conservatives, it is claimed by the friends of the new 
nd nse, at once strikes the observer’s eye. retirement, and the attendance at places for Divine Premier, that he will promote that enlightened progres- 
ne At a depth of four or five inches the whole mass} worship broken up, and very much lost sight of.|sion which secures the welfare of all classes of the com- 
the iin astate of incandescence. Flakes of the shales|It is said that the plea offered by the authorities|munity. Parliament met on hath os In the House of 
“Singiee ; ; . . a ears. | Commons, new writs were ordered for the seats occupied 
| Aieeitnne noselle san: ay be sity for not stopping the newspaper hawkers 7a we aw 
em of various dimensions, perfectly red-hot, ae - of ne “e “i re 7 - sditors oa wre in |DY members of the Cabinet. Both Houses had adjourned 
. is riked out at that depth in any quantity, while the|is that if they did so, the editors of the papers in-| iti] Third mo. Ist, when they would further adjourn 
e.” taking is accompanied by suffocating fumes of sul-|terfered with would not fail to censure them, and till the 12th. By a colliery explosion at Mountain Ash, 
nt puurous vapour, and by the peculiar flame of hy-|to hold them up to public ridicule. But the main-| Wales, nineteen men were killed. 
” trogen gas for a few seconds after the disturbance | tenance of the law and the right of the great body| The China mail had reached England, bringing the 
a: rth jae 7 f the shale supply |of the citizens to be free from distarbance on that details of the capture of Canton. The Cantonese sub- 
ing ot the surface. Other portions o t © snare SUPP) ss ; zs b mitted and evacuated the city on the 30th of Twelfth 
im, ‘material which acts so as to remind the observer|day by secular employ ments, are more to be re-|month. The Governor of Canton, the Tartar General, 
ith | specimen of bituminous coal subjected to fire,|garded than the profits accruing to a few persons} and Yeh were all taken prisoners. Pilequei was subse- 
free y partially liquifying, bubbling and emitting jets|by the sale of a newspaper. It is said that the | quently ered 7 V eee of the ony = a 
ies. | % gas. This material lies between the laminz of|composition and printing of newspapers issued on| Commission of two Englishmen and one Frenchman had 


been charged with the supervision of the government. 
A proclamation had been issued, inviting the people to 
return, and assuring them of protection. At the depar- 
ture of the mail, everything was quiet. A large amount 
of treasure was captured, but plunder was forbidden. 
The Liverpool cotton market continued to improve. 
An advance of fully 4d. had been realized during the 
week. The stock in port was light, only 207,000 bales, 
including 100,000 American. Breadstuffs dull. The 


ter | the shale, and is so inflammable that, when re- 
will |} %oved from the fiery mass, combustion still goes 
ing, | “even fiercely, and with a sound and appearance 
was | embling those of small fragments of salt-petre 
was | “astate of ignition. As far as one may venture 
[ase |" judge from inspection, it seems probable that 
bit |%ny weeks must yet elapse before the materials 


the first-day of the week, are performed prior to 
the day coming in, but that does not remove the 
objection to having them sold onthat day. There 
is a decided objection to reading newspapers on the 
First-day of the week, because they contribute to 
keep the mind in the same train of thought on 
every variety of worldly subjects and concerns, in 
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bullion in the Bank of England continued to increase. 
Money was very abundant, and in little demand.., 

Letters from Paris represent that a better feeling ex- 
isted with regard to relations with England, founded 
upon the appointment of Lord Malmesbury to the Foreign 
Office, and the personal friendship existing between the 
Emperor and D Israeli. 

An immense number of arrests, it is said, have re- 
cently been made in Paris and the Provinces, among 
them three members of the Paris bar, belonging to the 
Republican party. 

The trial of the conspirators in Paris resulted in a ver- 
dict of guilty as regarded four of the accused. Orsini, 
tudio and Pierri were sentenced to death; Gomez to 
penal servitude for life. The prisoners were young men, 
with the exception of Pierri, who was middle-aged. An 
Englishman named Hodge, had been arrested at Genoa 
as an accomplice in the late attempt upon the life of the 
French Emperor, and had been given up to the French 
police by the Sardinian authorities. 

It is said that France has called on the Austrian go- 
vernment to curb the license of the press of Vienna, and 
in return France will not oppose Austria when the ques- 
tion of the reorganization of the Principalities, and the 
navigation of the Danube comes before the Paris Confe- 
rence. 

Count Buol is stated to have declined the offer of the 
French Ambassador. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress. — The proceedings ot 
last week were nearly similar to those which have pre- 
ceded it. The Kansas question continues to be discussed 
in all its aspects, including its relations to the general 
subject of slavery. The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case has been strongly denounced by 
some of the Northern members. In the House, a difli- 
culty has occurred in regard to the majority and mino- 
rity reports of the Special Committee on Kansas affairs. 
The original object in ordering the investigation not 
having been answered by the majority report, the mino- 
rity insist upon its rejection, and the appointment of 
another committee. The votes on certain motions re- 
lating to the matter, show the House to be nearly equally 
divided, and make it doubtful whether the Administra- 
tion policy can be carried through without some conces- 
sion to the opposition. The majority report, which has 
been published, before the committee had obtained leave 
to present it to the House, confines the examination to 
certain documentary evidence, and concludes with the 
recommendation for the admission of the State of 
Kansas, in pursuance of the views of the President, be- 
lieving that the welfare and prosperity of the people of 
Kansas, as well as the general welfare, peace and har- 
mony of the whole Union, will thereby be promoted. 
The minority claim it to be their privilege to report the 
proceedings of the committee to the House, to the end 
that if the committee shall, by the House, be held to 
have failed to comply with its order, the responsibility 
may rest where it belongs. 

California. —A late arrival at New York brought 
$1,279,134 in treasure, and the California mails of Se- 
cond month 20th. The news generally is of little inte- 
rest. An important slave case has been decided in the 
Supreme Court. The master passed through California 
with his slave, to settle in Carson Valley, but getting 
out of funds, went back to the gold regions, and hired 
out the negro to get money to start with. The slave 


absconded, was recaptured, and the Court gave him to| 


his master. It may well be asked, Is California a free 
State? The expedition to explore the Colorado has as- 
cended as far as the white settlements, about 350 miles 
above Fort Yuma. They found from two and a half to 
three feet of water in the channel as far as they went, 
although the river was then at alow stage. There were 
many rocks, and they encountered several rapids, over 
which they were obliged to haul the steamer with the 
aid of ropes. The party turned back at the point above 
mentioned, their provisions having given out. They be- 
lieve the Colorado is navigable for light draught steam- 
ers as far up as the Rio Virgin. 

Oregon.—The Legislature has passed an act to tax 
Chinese miners four dollars per month, fifteen per cent. 
of which goes to the State, and the remainder to the 
counties in which such collections are made. Portland 
City was, it is stated, growing rapidly into importance. 

The Ohio River.—The navigation at Pittsburg is open, 
with an abundant supply of water, and many steamboats 
loading for various western ports. 

Utah.—Intelligence from Camp Scott to First month 
26th, has been received. The U.S. troops were in ex- 
cellent health; there had been only four deaths since 
the arrival of the command. 
not insurmountable, obstacle presented by the fortifica- 
tion of the narrow passes by the Mormons, it was thought 
an eotrance to Salt Lake might be made by another 


In view of the serious, if 


route, a hundred miles longer, but offering no obstruc- 
tions of any magnitude. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 515. The imports 
of foreign merchandize continue light. Articles of luxury 
especially find a poor market, and other commodities 
come in in reduced quantities. The total imports, from 
First month Ist to Third month 13th, amounted to 
$20,964,970; during the corresponding period in 1857, 
they were $50,828,590. Ata recent meeting of the New 
York Historical Society, it was stated that no less than 
eighty languages are used in business and social inter- 
course among the inhabitants of that city. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 204. 
tion, 40; inflammation of the lungs, 12. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—The connection of this road 
with the western roads has been completed, and passen- 
gers to and from the West are now transferred at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad depot in Pittsburg, so as to con- 
tinue their journey without any detention. 

Kansas.—The immigration into Kansas continues large. 
Owing to the mildness of the winter, the wagon emigra- 
tion from the western States has been kept up in a 
steady current, and the roads of southern Kansas have, 
it is said, been completely covered at times with trains 
of families seeking a new home. The immigration is all 
free State. 

New Hampshire.—At the election last week, Hale, the 
Republican candidate for Governor was chosen by a large 
majority. In the Legislature, the House stands 191 Re- 
publicans to 80 Democrats. 


Of consump- 


The Highest Mountain.—A recent measurement of the |ter Monthly Meeting. 


Black Mountain, lying in Buncombe and Yancey coun- 
ties, North Carolina, finds it to be 6711 feet above tide. 
This is found to be the highest mountain in the Union, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, overlooking the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, which have heretofore 
been considered the highest. 

A Petrifying Stream.—There is a little stream which 
empties into Shasta Valley, California, about twenty 
miles west of the great butte, which possesses the singu- 
lar property of incrusting everything which falls into 
its waters with a complete coat of stone. Flowers, leaves, 
grass, pine buds, and things of that sort, will become 
completely enamelled in the course of a week or so, re- 
taining in the process their natural form. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Mary Pyle, Pa., $2, to 18, vol. 32; from 
James Bell, Pa., $2, vol. 30; from Dl. L. Heaton, N. Y., 
$1, to 26, vol. 31. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on Second day, the 10th of Fifth month. Parents and 
Guardians intending to send children as pupils, will 
| please make early application for their admission to 
JosEPpH SNowDEN, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseru ScatrrerGcoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

Third month 16th, 1858. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room on Arch 
street, at 8 o’clock of the evening of the 3lstinst. Those 
|interested in the object of the Association, are invited 
to attend. Natuan Kire, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo., 1858. 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Sipvey Coates, 1110 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roserts, 117 N. Ninth street. 
Bevu.an M. Hacker, 316 8. Fourth street. 


Eleventh month, 1857. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, is 
wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvuet Hitues, Wilmington, Del. 

JorL Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 

Jos. ScatrerGoop, 304 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 





WANTED. 

The Superintendent of Friends’ 

is desirous of 

city of Clerk. 

Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worruiygr 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


Asylum for the Insane 
procuring @ young man to act in the capa. 


0x, 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

EsenezeR Wort, Marshalton, Chester Co, 

Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserpH Ex.xinton, 377 S. Second street, 
pase cae tat bees 

Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sewickley, West. 
moreland county, Pa., on Sixth-day, the 4th of Twelfth 
month, 1857, ALFRED Mraraizt, of Jefferson county, Ohio, 
to Resecca, daughter of George and Hannah Gilbert, of 
the former place. 


——_!.-...\\-"[_____________— 

Diep, at his residence near Barnesville, Belmont Co, 
Ohio, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1857, in the 33¢ 
year of his age, Bensamin SEARS ; a member of Stillwa- 
His loss is keenly felt by his rela. 
tives and friends, being taken in the vigour of life froma 
tender and dependent family. He bore his sufferings with 
patience and resignation, desiring, should his life be 
taken, that he should be given up cheerfully. Though 
he said he found it hard work to come to a knowledge 
of his true condition, yet some time before his death, he 
expres ed his belief there was nothing in his way, and 
| that if it was the Lord’s will, he would be glad to be re- 
|leased from suffering, adding, “ Not my will but thine, 
O Lord, be done.” Le desired that his children might 
be brought up in the way of the Truth, and taking the 
respective members of his family by the hand, he bade 
them farewell ; leaving them with the comforting hope, 
that, through adorable mercy, he was permitted to enter 
that city, which needeth not the light of the sun to 
lighten it, for the Lord God and the Lamb are the light 
thereof. 

, Ninth month Ist, 1857, Resecca W. Katcay, 
wife of John M. Kaighn; a beloved member and overseer 
of Haddonfield Monthly and Newton Preparative Meet- 
ing. 

, on the 11th of Eleventh month, 1857, at the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, Saran Rozerts, widow of 





Samuel Roberts ; a member of Upper Evesham Monthly 
| Meeting, N. J., in the 74th year of her age. This dear 
‘Friend, after suffering much bodily affliction which she 
jbore with christian patience and resignation, passed 
|quietly away, we believe, to receive her reward with the 
| Righteous of all generations. 

, First month 5th, 1858, at her late residence in 
Germantown, Anna M., daughter of the late Josiah and 
| Susan M. Evans, in the fourteenth year of her age. 

, at his residence near Salem, Columbiana Co, 
Ohio, on the 29th of First month, 1858, Micuagn Srrat- 
|Ton, aged 92 years. This dear Friend was attached to 
\the doctrines and testimonies of our Society, and was 
diligent in the attendance of meetings whilst able, but 
for more than two years, was prevented by infirmity of 
body. On one occasion, in alluding to this privation, 
|he said, “ None know the favoured seasons I have, while 
|the family are at meeting, and though almost deprived 
of sight and hearing, I have enough left to be thankful 
for. During his last illness he manifested exemplary 
patience and humility. In him, we believe, was fulfilled 
the language of Job: “Thou shalt come to thy grave in 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season. 

, on the 26th ult., at his residence, Bethel town- 
ship, Delaware county, Pa., JosepH Larkin, in the 65th 
year of his age ; a member of Concord Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 6th inst., Hannan Borrow, in the 79th 
year of her age. She was an esteemed Friend and elder 
of Mansfield Particular and Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. During her last sickness, she had the 
assurance that her day’s work was done, and the time of 
her departure at hand. She passed through deep exer 
cises, and walked in a tribulated path; but it is be 
lieved she “fought the good fight, and kept the faith, 
and that henceforth there is laid up for her a crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
giver her at that day.” 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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